





Teaching Guides 


The U.N. At Work (pp. 7, 8, 9) 
Yesterday’s No. 1 Salesman (p. 10) 
Farmer George (p. 11) 

When Farmers Aren’t Free (p. 12) 


Concepts Developed in the U.N. Article 


While world attention is often focused on the U. N. 
Security’ Council or General Assembly, the work of its 
specialized agencies is much less publicized. However, 
these agencies, working in far-flung corners of the globe, 
are striving to make the world a better place to live. 


PANEL DISCUSSION 
Assignment for 6 pupils 


To the teacher: Ask six pupils to round up information 
about one of the following: U. N.; UNICEF; FAO; WHO; 
General Assembly: Security Council. When they have 
marked their copies for ready reference, suggest they 
assemble at a table facing the rest of the class. Each mem- 
ber of the panel will assume the responsibility of answering 
questions pertaining to his branch of the U. N. 

The leader whose topic is the U. N. will give a brief 
summary including when the U. N. was formed, for what 
purpose, how many member nations there are, where it 
meets, and any other pertinent information. 

Write the following questions on separate cards. In- 
dividual pupils will then draw a card from a box and ask 
the question of the panel. 

1. Which is the most powerful branch of the U. N.? 

2. How is membership on the Security Council deter- 
mined? 

8. For how long do members serve on the Security 
Council? 

4. What is the main work of the General Assembly? 

5. How many nations belong to the General Assembly? 

6. What is the main function of the Security Council? 

7. What is meant by the “power of veto”? Which agency 
can use it? 

8. What does UNICEF stand for? 

9. Where do the UNICEF workers perform their work? 
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aie ma ake En terres Lacie aoe 
‘TEEN-AGE CITIZENSHIP 


The February 24 Teacher Edition of Junior Scholastic 
will contain a 32-page section on teen-age citizenship. This 
material has been specially prepared for high-school use by 
Scholastic Magazines and will make a valuable addition to 
your classroom library. 

In the March 3 student edition of Junior Scholastic a 
four-page unit on teen-age citizenship will appear. Material 
in it is selected and adapted from the high school version. 





10. What kinds of help does UNICEF give? 

11. How is the money for UNICEF raised? What is 
the money used for? 

12. Explain what is meant by FAO. 

13. How is FAO doing its work? : 

14. Name some ways in which FAO is teaching people 
to help themselves. 

15. What does WHO stand for? 

16. How is the work of WHO important? 

17. Will the work WHO is doing in Calcutta or Java 
help people in other countries too? How? 

18. What is the aim of WHO? 

To the teacher: After the panel discussion, ask the class: 
“In your opinion, what branches of the U. N. have been 
most successful so far? Why do you think it is so?” (A 
parallel may be drawn between the way people of a com- 
munity work together for a hospital or at a time when 
disaster strikes. Political differences are forgotten then.) 


Yesterday's No. 1 Salesman 
WRITTEN ENGLISH 


Aim: To develop skill in organizing various studies based’ 


on an article. 

To the pupils: In this week’s story are several samples 
of the way ads were written in mail-order catalogues. Fold 
several pieces of paper together to make a small booklet. 


Make up a name for your catalogue and print it on the 


cover. Then write an ad for each page in the style you 
think might have been used “Way Back When.” Draw a 
picture to illustrate each ad. If ideas do not. come readily, 
refer to back issues of “Way Back When.” 


DISCUSSION 


To the pupils: A foreigner could get quite a few im- 
pressions of the American way of life and the character 
of the people from reading this article. What are some 
of your outstanding impressions after reading it? What 
qualities did you notice? 

What impression would a foreigner get from reading 
today’s catalogues? 








LOOKING AHEAD WITH 
JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 


Next Issue: February 24 
Theme Article: Crown and Commonwealth 
World Friendship Series: How We Live in England 
and Scotland 
Way Back When: St. Louis Exposition 
Note: The next article in the Freedom Answers 
Communism series will appear in the March 8 issue. 











Farmer George 
UNDERLINING 


Aim: To search an article to find information. 

To the pupils: George Washington was “First in war; 
first in peace; first in the hearts of his countrymen.” As 
you read, draw a straight line under those things about 
his life as a farmer which you think helped to make him 
a good soldier. Draw a wavy line under those things which 
you think may have prepared him to be our first President 
and help our country settle into peaceful ways after the 
long war. Sometimes you will have to mark the same 
item for each. Be prepared to read them aloud and ex- 
plain why you chose them. 


When Farmers Aren’‘t Free 
ROUND TABLE TALK 


Aims: 1. To acquire information about the current state 
of farming in Russia. 

2. To relate this to methods used in other parts of the 
world. 

3. .To compare good farm practice of Washington’s time 
with that used in Russia today. 

4. To gain practice in the organization of material. 

5. To find interesting ways of presenting such material. 

To the pupils: In this issue of Junior Scholastic, we hear 
about farming and its produce in different countries and at 
various periods of time from early colonial days on Wash- 
ington’s plantation to modern times in Russia and Thailand. 

After you have read the article, “When Farmers Aren’t 
Free,” choose one of the following topics for discussion. 
Skim through the various articles and assemble all the 
material that will back your point of view. Mark it so 
you can find it easily. 

When your topic is announced, join the others who 
have chosen the same topic at a table in the front of the 
room and contribute your ideas in the presentation to the 
class. 

Question 1. What lessons in good farming could the Rus- 
sians learn from George Washington? 

Question 2. Compare the way -FAO and the Russian 
government work with the farmers. 

Question 3. Under certain conditions, collective farming 
might be good. In what ways do you think it might work 
well? What is wrong with the Russian way? 

Question 4. A battle is going on in Russia between the 
government and the farmers. Name the causes and tell 
of the various stages of the fight. 


Ten Questions for a Five-minute Quiz 


1. What was America’s No. 1 salesman in the 1890s? 
(The mail-order catalogue) 

2. When George Washington was 16, he started work 
in what job? (Surveying or in a surveyor’s job) 

3. To what job did Washington always long to return? 
(Farming) 
4. What is the name of the big house and farm which 

Lawrence Washington left to George? (Mt. Vernon) 

5. Russia is short of food because of the long, silent 
battle between the government and what group of people? 
(Peasants or farmers) 

6. Which U. N. agency helps farmers help themselves? 
(FAO or Food and Agriculture Organization) 

7. Which U. N. agency tackles problems of health? 
(WHO or World Health Organization) 

8. What country holds Gibraltar? (Britain) 

9. What country is demanding Gibraltar? (Spain) 

10, From what country does the Warracaba tiger come?) 
(British Guiana) 





Answers to Quiz-word Puzzle, p, 19 
ACROSS: 1-begun; 6-parapet; 8-M. A.; 9-of; 1l-puss; 14-just; 
16-L. H. A.; 17-O. S. S.; 18-omens; 20-robbers; 22-so; 23-abs.; 
24-ah; 26-coo; 28-I’ve; 29-T. A. B.; 31-S. S. E.; 32-fight; 34-toy. 
DOWN: 1-B. A.; 2-er; 3-Ga.; 4-up; 5-N. E.; 6-Paul; 7-toss; 
8-M. P.; 10-ft.; 12-shoo; 13-samba; 14-Jones; 15-U. S. S. R.; 19- 
ebb; 20-root; 2l-save; 22-Sc.; 25-he; 27-oaf; 28-ist; 30-bit; 31- 
shy; 33-go. j 


Answers to Citizenship Quiz, p. 16 } 
“FARMER GEORGE” (20 points): 1-check; 2-X; 3-check; 
4- x: 5-check. 
2. FARMER SLAVES (15 points): 1-N; 2-C; 3-C; 4-C; 5-C, 
3. UNITED NATIONS (30 points): 1-b; 2-e; 3-d; 4-a; 5-c. 
4. IN THE NEWS (35 points): l-c; 2-b; 3-c; 4-b; 5-b. 





Tools for Teachers 
Teen-age Citizenship, March 3, Junior Scholastic 


PAMPHLETS: Citizenship for Boys and Girls, by S. E. Dimond 
(Junior Life Adjustment Booklet), 1953, 40¢, Science Research 
Association, 57 W. Grand Avenue, Chicago 10, Ill. Bread and 
Butter Plus (Living Democracy Series No. 4), 1952, 60¢; It Has 
Been Done (Living Democracy Series No. 3), 1952, 60¢; Pre- 
pared by the Civic Education Project, Comet Press Books, Il 
West 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. Citizenship (Merit Badge 
Series ), 1953, 25¢, Boy Scouts of America, 2 Park Avenue, New” 
York 16, N. Y. 

BOOKS: Put Democracy to Work, by R. Wagner & I. Green, 
$3.00 (Schuman, 1952). You and Democracy, by Dorothy Gor- 
don, $2.00 (Dutton, 1951). 

ARTICLES: Citizenship in Action, a magazine published 
monthly during the school year by the Citizenship Education’ 
Project, Teachers College, Columbia University. “Citizenship First 
Hand; in Santa Cruz, Calif,” by R. V. Brown, N. E. A. Journal 
Sept., 1953. “Citizenship Failure Means Corrupt Government,” 
by V. W. Peterson, Ladies’ Home Journal, June, 1953. 

FILMS: Boy Governor, 22 minutes, sale, Association Film 
Inc., 347 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. How a: “boys 
state” teaches teen-agers practical democracy and good citizen 
ship. The following films are for sale at Coronet Films, Coron 
Bldg., Chicago 1, Ill.: Are You a Good Citizen?, 10 minutes 
Family Life, 10 minutes; Earning Money While Going to School 
10 minutes; High School: Your Challenge, 13 minutes. 
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Writing Awards 


The closing date for entries in the 
1954 Scholastic Writing Awards is 
March 1. Students in grades 6, 7, and 
8 enrolled in any public, private or 
parochial school in the U. S. or its pos- 
sessions are eligible for the Junior 
Division. Students in grades 10, 11, 
and 12 are eligible for the Senior 
Division. Students in grade 9 may 
choose which division they wish to 
enter. Classifications in the Junior 


Division are essay, poetry, short story. 

A description of the rules and reg- 
ulations was printed in the November 
4, 1953 issue of Junior Scholastic. An 
entry blank was also printed in that 
issue. A copy of the rules and an entry 
blank may be had upon request to: 
Scholastic Writing Awards, c/o Junior 
Scholastic, 33 West 42 Street, New 
York 36, N. Y. 

If you want to enter, don’t delay. Do 
it today. All entries must be post- 
marked on or before March 1. 


Junior Scholastic 


A National Magazine for Junior High 
School and Upper Elementary Grades, 
Published Weekly During School Year. 


EXECUTIVE AND EDITORIAL STAFF 
Maurice R. Robinson, President and Publisher 
Kenneth M. Gould, Editor-in-Chief 
John W. Studebaker, Vice-President and Chair 

man of the Editorial Board 
Jack K. Lippert, Executive Editor 


Patricia G. Lauber, Editor, Junior Scholastic; 





take a fashion tip 
from 4 telephone teen 


Nancy knows that two bright ribbons—wide and narrow—fastened to 
her sweater neckline with a pretty pin add a gay fashion note. 
She knows, too, that as a telephone operator, she holds an important job 
in her community. . .. Nancy came to the telephone company when she finished 
high school. She learned her new job from a friendly instructor 
along with another girl her own age. She earned a good salary from 
the start, even while she was training, and frequent raises 


have helped her pay check 
grow bigger and better. 


Take a tip from Nancy— 
with many different jobs 
in the telephone company, 
there may be one 


waiting for you! 
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AT DO YOU LIKE IN A BIKE TIRE? 
Extra Road Grip? Easy Rolling? 
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Its deep-cut diamond By actual test, it has the 
tread blocks ore lowest rolling resistance 
unsurpassed for road- of any balloon tire. 

holding traction. 
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Long Wear and Safety? »\, 


They both have itl 


Both are Goodyeoar- 
made, which means 
superior workmanship 
— built-in safety and 
stamina. 
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Pick either of these Goodyear tires for miles 
and miles of satisfaction and service. See them, buy them 
at your neighborhood dealer’s. Goodyear, Cycle Tire Department, Akron 16, Ohio 
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GOODFYEAR bet 


MORE PEOPLE RIDE ON GOODYEAR TIRES THAN ON ANY OTHER KIND 


Wethink you'll like "THE GREATEST STORY EVER TOLD” — every Sunday— ABC Radio Network -THE GOODYEAR TELEVISION PLAYHOUSE — every other Sunday— NBC TV Network 
































Standa ) 


WHERE IN THE WORLD? Give up? The signpost stands at a crossroads near 


South Waterford, Maine. 


Each name is that of a town in the state. 


Also in 


Maine, though not shown, are Belgrade, Palmero, Rome, Athens, and Lisbon. 


CANADA NAMES ISLANDS 
AFTER QUEEN ELIZABETH 


Queen Elizabeth Islands—that’s 
the name given to Canada’s most 
northern group of Arctic islands. 
They have a total area of 160,000 
square miles. There are a dozen 
large islands and many smaller 
ones which form a triangle on a 
map. They have never had a group 
name. 

“The queen graciously allowed us 
to use her name,” a Canadian official 
recently said when the island group 
was named, “It was during the reign 
of her illustrious namesake that 
British seamen made their first voy- 
ages of discovery into what is now 
the Canadian Arctic area.” 

About 200 persons live on the is- 
lands in seven tiny and widely scat- 
tered communities. The largest is- 
land in the group is Ellesmere Island, 
which has an area of 77,392 square 
miles. In 1909 U.S. Admiral Robert 
E. Peary made his final dash by dog 
sled from the northern edge of Elles- 


mere Island to the North Pole, about 
500 miles away. 

Arctic islands which have been 
named after members of the royal 
family are: Victoria, Prince of Wales, 
King William, Prince Charles. 


Capt. Video and Space Heroes 
Frighten Worry-bird Russians 


Now the Russians have found 
something new to worry about. They 
think Captain Video, Buck Rogers, 


and Flash Gordon are up to no good. ~ 


A Russian writer complains these 
space heroes are always conquering 
planets for the U. S. He says they 
stand for a new U. S. policy—the 
building of a space empire. 

The whole thing is very simple, he 
goes on. The idea of future inter- 
planetary wars frightens Americans. 
So space heroes are used to scare us 
into paying more taxes. Then our 
Government uses the money to get 
ready for war. 

Americans reading this story ask: 
How silly can you get? 


ROUNDUP 


New U. S. Bill May End 
Indian Treaty of 1794 


In the days before the Revolution- 
ary War, six American Indian tribes 
formed a powerful group. They 
were the Mohawks, Oneidas, Onon- 
dagas, Cayugas, Senecas, and Tus- 
caroras. Together they were called 
the Six Nations or the Iroquois 
Confederacy. 

The tribes formed the balance of 
power between the French and Eng- 
lish colonists. For example, before 
the Revolutionary War, the Indians 
sided with-the English. This resulted 


’ in the French losing Canada. 


Later, some of the Indians settled 
in New York State. Some scattered 
to other states. Most of the Mohawks 
went to Canada. Because of that, the 
Mohawks are no longer covered by 
the treaty. 

After the war, the U. S. Govern- 
ment drew up a treaty with the Iro- 
quois. In this treaty of 1794, the U. S. 
promised to deliver supplies to the 
Iroquois every year. The treaty was 
signed by George Washington. 


GATHER FOR PAYMENT 


Each fall, for many years, the Iro- 
quois have gathered to receive their 
supplies. The payments have been a 
symbol of the tribes’ past greatness. 
The Indians consider them a sign of 
independence. 

The treaty pledges the U. S. to 
spend $4,500 a year on supplies for 
the Indians. The New York Indians 
have always chosen to get their share 
in calico and gingham cloth. (One 
branch which moved to Wisconsin 
receives cash. ) 

In the early days, .cloth sold for 
two or three cents a yard. The In- 
dians brought wagons to carry it off. 
Today cloth sells for 30 cents to 40 
cents a yard. An Indian may get as 
little as half a yard if he is entitled to 
only one share. 

A bill now before the Senate would 
end these payments—if the Indians 
agree. Instead, they would be given 
a lump-sum payment. 

Most Indians oppose the bill. They 
say the word of “G. Washington” 
still stands. They say that the Gov- 
ernment must make the payments. 
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32 Foreign Students 
Visit Our Offices 


Thirty-two teen-age students from 
all over the free world recently 
visited Scholastic Magazines. At a 
lunchtime gathering they met top 
editors of our staff. A lively discus- 
sion of world problems took place. 

All 32 students were invited to the 
U. S. as delegates to the 1954 high 
school forum* of the New York 
Herald Tribune, a daily newspaper. 
They spend 12 weeks living in the 
homes of U. S. high school students 
and going to school with them. The 
visit will end on March 27, when the 
forum will be held in the United 
Nations Assembly Hall. 

The visiting students, each from 
a different country, have a deep in- 
terest in world affairs. Some of their 
comments are: 

Philippe de Vargas of Switzerland: 
“Every nation has its own genius. 
Nations must learn to get along to- 
gether, but we cannot afford to lose 
the individual differences. These are 
the strengths of the various nations 
of the world.” 

Vangala Jaya Ram of India: “I am 
an optimist as far as the United 
Nations is concerned. And I am con- 
vinced that America, Britain, and 
all the free nations of the world are, 
by nature, lovers of peace and free- 
dom. I believe that everyone should 
lend his full-hearted support to the 
cause of the U.N.” 

Mattanie Mojdara of Thailand: “I 
will try my best to use all the op- 





er 





Foreign students take part in discussion led by Scholastic’s top editors. 


portunities I have to tell others about 
Thailand. And I will try to learn 
about America’s youth so that I can 
bring back a better understanding 
of the U. S.” 

Eline Louw of South Africa: “My 
aim is to try to help preserve world 
peace. I believe there must be a bet- 
ter understanding between nations. 
And people must have the chance 
to be in direct contact with one 
another.” 


Never-say-die Dutch 
Make Soil Good Again 


The hard-working Dutch are un- 
doing the damage caused by a sav- 
age sea in 1953. The North Sea 
lashed the low-lying Netherlands for 
two days early last year. A tremen- 
dous tide swept over the dikes. More 
than 1,800 Netherlanders lost their 
lives. About one-third of the once- 
rich farmland was ruined by flood 
waters. 

During the storm more than 360,- 
000 acres were flooded. The flood 
tore 67 huge gaps in the dikes and 
thousands of smaller ones. Today 
the Dutch have repaired all dikes. 
And all the land has been pumped 
dry. 

But that’s not all. A project to 
protect the land from future attacks 
soon will get under way. The Dutch 
plan to build a series of new dikes. 
They will stretch for 17 miles in the 
open sea (see map). The dikes would 
serve as a first line of defense for 
Dutch polders. 
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N. Y. Times map 
Numbers mark location of new dikes. 


A polder is a piece of farmland 
which has been taken from the sea. 
About a tenth of all Dutch farmland 
is made up of polders. 

First the Dutch built big, strong 
walls to cut off the sea. Then they 
pumped all the water from the land 
behind these dikes. The sea left 
great deposits of salt. So the Dutch 
worked the soil with fertilizers until 
the salt disappeared. Then the land 
was ready for farming. 

Today the struggle to rid flooded 
land of salt begins all over again. 
Slowly Dutch farmers are making 
land fit for farming again. But it 
will not yield normal crops until 
1956. 


Thousands of Angry Spaniards 


Riot in Cities over Gibraltar 


“Gibraltar belongs to Spain! We 
want Gibraltar!” These words were 
shouted by thousands of students 
rioting in Spanish cities last month. 
They broke through police lines and 
stoned British buildings. 

What set off the riot? 

To answer this question let’s first 
take a look at Gibraltar. It is a rocky 
peninsula at the southern tip of 
Spain. In 1704, British seamen cap- 
tured Gibraltar. Britain has made it 
a strongly armed fortress. Gibraltar 
guards one entrance to the Medi- 
terranean. 

Britain has steadfastly refused to 
give up Gibraltar. This firm stand 
has long angered many Spaniards. 
Recently Spain heard that Queen 
Elizabeth II—now on a world tour 
—is planning to visit Gibraltar. 

News of her visit touched off 
waves of protest throughout Spain 
and riots broke out. 








%* Means word is defined on page 19. 








News in a Nutshell 





“Hooray for Heiss—the best on 
ice!” That’s what figure-skating fans 
shouted recently at Iceland Rink in 
New York City. Bruce Heiss, 10, 
won the Middle Atlantic novice 
men’s figure skating championship. 
The next day his 12-year-old sister 
Nancy won the women’s senior 
championship. 

Their older sister, Carol, 14, is 
rated as the world’s third best figure 
skater. She is a member of the 1954 
U. S. team, which soon will compete 
in Norway for the world’s champion- 
ship. Last year Carol was runner-up 
for the title. 

Figure-skating experts say all three 
Heiss skaters are exceptionally grace- 
ful, nimble, and confident. They at- 
tend Public School 108 in Queens, 
N. Y. . 


Here’s how Costa Rica has solved 
a serious problem. Electric power 
was in short supply all across the 
land. The people needed more day- 
light time. So the government ruled 
that clocks should be run on U.S. 
Eastern Standard Time instead of 
Central Standard Time. All clocks 
were advanced. an hour. Today 
Costa Ricans have an extra hour of 


daylight. 


“Put a live hen on an elephant’s 
head during a plane trip.” That's 
the advice of the Dutch airline KLM. 
Its planes have transported many 
wild animals from jungles to zoos. 
Air travel often frightens animals, 
KLM reports. For example, ele- 
phants become nervous when they 
travel alone. But a live hen on the 
elephant’s head quickly calms the 
jittery animal down. 





* 
TL Science News ana 


This Tiger Is a Dog 


“Stay away from the Warracaba 
beasts. They ‘sweep down out of the 
mountains in large howling packs. 
They claw and chew up everything 
in ‘sight. You'll know when one is 
around. It will shriek “WAC, WAC, 
WAC!’ Then its cry ends in a deep 
growl.” - 

Natives of British Guiana spoke 
these words of warning to explorers 
during the 1800s. The natives de- 
scribed the fearful beasts as small 
tigers. Instead of being frightened, 
explorers kept searching for the 
Warracaba. But no one could ever 
find hide nor hair of a. Warracaba 
tiger. 

Then the truth dawned on the ex- 
plorers. The natives, half in fright 
and half in a joke, had been telling 
tall tales. There was no such tiger. 
In 1908 a scientist reported that the 
Warracaba was a wild bush dog. It 
made an awful racket when hungry. 

Recently two Warracaba_ were 
sent to the zoo in San Diego, Calif., 
and one to the Bronx (N.Y.) zoo. 

“The Warracaba is always wag- 
ging its tail,” a zoo keeper reported. 
“Some tiger!” 


Liquid Water at 60 Below 


Water usually freezes at 32 de- 
grees above zero, Fahrenheit. By 
using chemicals, scientists can chill 
water to 40 degrees below zero—and 
it won't freeze. Now nature has out- 
done the scientists. Recently, un- 
frozen water at 60 degrees below 
zero was discovered by two U. S. 
pilots.- 

The pilots were flying their jet 
bombers at 600 mph through clouds 


Nat Fein from the N. Y. Herald Tribune 


A Warracaba is 14 inches high and 20 inches long. It is brown with short legs. 


36,000 feet above Montgomery, Ala- 
bama. Then they neared a huge 
thundercloud. At that time, their in- 
struments showed that the tempera- 
ture was 60 degrees below zero. 

Suddenly ice began to form on the 
windshields and wings of the jets. 
The pilots said this proved that the 
ice was in liquid form at the time the 
jets reached the thundercloud. Both 
pilots reported their discovery to 
weather scientists. 

The scientists said it is very rare 
to find water still a liquid at such 
a low temperature. They said that in 
some mysterious way the electric 
charges in the thundercloud might 
have prevented the water from turn- 
ing into ice. But as soon as the 
speeding jets hit the water, it froze 
into sheets of ice crystals. 


Polio Tests Postponed 


The plan to test a new polio vac- 
cine has been postponed until April. 
(See Junior Scholastic for Jan. 20.) 
Not enough vaccine for the mass 
test is on hand. But U. S. scientists 
say that before June they will have 
inoculated enough boys and _ girls to 
judge the vaccine. If it is a success, 
the vaccine will permanently protect 
persons against polio. 


COVER STORY 


The plastic balloon suit on Junior 
Scholastic’s cover is the latest style 
in atomic work clothes. It is worn by 
men who do clean-up or repair work 
at a plutoniuff plant. Plutonium 
gives off deadly atomic rays. The 
plastic suit wards off the rays. 

A plastic “tunnel” is attached to 
the suit. The tunnel leads to a hole 
in a wall. A worker crawls through 
the hole and the tunnel to get to the 
suit and start work. As a safety 
measure, the suit and tunnel are in- 
flated. If they spring a leak, the air 
seeping out will prevent contam- 
inated* air from rushing in. The 
workers also wear a mask and 
gloves. 

The General Electric Company 
runs- the plutonium plant for the 
U. S. Atomic Energy Commission. 
The plant is at Richland, Washing: 
ton. 


*Means word is defined on page 19. 

















UNICEF for Children 


Tumali lived in a village in Java. 
He was 10, and he was happy, for 
there were good things to do. Some- 
times he rode on the back of a water 
buffalo in the pond by his home. 
When he felt lazy, he lay and 
watched the brightly colored drag- 
onflies buzz in and out among the 
flowers. But most of all he liked to 
climb trees where the kutilangs 
nested. He loved to sit high among 
the branches and listen to the birds. 

One day Tumali placed his toes 
against the bark, ready to climb. A 
sharp pain stabbed through his left 
foot. Horrifiéd he looked at it. He 
knew what had happened. Some- 
where, somehow, he had caught 
yaws, a dreadful skin disease. 

Next day the sores were worse, 
and they had spread to his other 
foot. Poor Tumali could hardly walk. 
Just putting his feet on the ground 
brought tears to his eyes. There was 
no tree climbing for him that day. 
There was no play of any kind. 


Tumali might have gone on like 
that for the rest of his life, as, had 
many others in his village. But one 
day the village headman came 
round with wonderful news. “To- 
morrow,” he said, “everyone must 
gather in the village square. Doctors 
and nurses are coming. And they 
know how to protect all of us against 
yaws.” 

Next day Tumali started out early. 
Very slowly he hobbled toward the 
village square. At last he came to 
the clearing. And there was the 
“hospital,” a bamboo hut with a 
thatched roof, where the doctors 
were waiting. 

“Here is Tumali,” someone said. 
“Let him be the first for his feet are 
sore.” 

A doctor examined Tumali’s feet. 
Then he ‘put his arm around the 
boy’s shoulder. Quickly and expert- 
ly, he put a needle into Tumali’s 
brown thigh. The liquid he injected 
was penicillin. 

“Now, Tumaili,” he said. “It’s all 
over. It didn’t hurt much, did it? 


And in a week, the yaws will all be 
gone.” - 

And a week later, Tumali was 
climbing trees again and listening to 
the kutilangs sing. 

The doctor who cured Tumali was 
working for UNICEF (the United 
Nations Children’s Fund). UNICEF 
workers bring help from the U. N. 
to children all over the world. 
UNICEF will go to any country 
which asks to have its children 
helped. 

There are about 900 million chil- 
dren in the world. Many of them 
don’t need help from UNICEF. 
They live in countries which can . 
help their own people. 

But most: of the world’s children 
aren't so lucky. They live in poor 
countries like India or Egypt. These 
children need food and medical care 
to save them from horrible diseases. 
They need more clothes. They need 
blankets on their beds. Some even 
need houses because their family has 
no home. 

UNICEF is helping more than 60 * 








U.N. photos 


An FAO expert is teaching Thais to innoculate their cattle. At present many 
of their cattle die of disease. Healthy cattle mean more food, more protein. 


million needy boys and girls. They 
live in 72 countries and territories, 
scattered all over the world. 

The U. N. raises the money for 
this work. It comes from many coun- 
tries. UNICEF uses the money to 
buy food and clothing for girls and 
boys. Cod liver oil and milk from the 
U. S.,: meat from Australia, fish 
from Canada, rice from Brazil— 
these are just a few of the foods 
which UNICEF is carrying to the 
children who need them. U. S. cot- 
ton, Australian wool, British leather 
make clothing for the children. To 
hungry, helpless children, UNICEF 
is like a giant Santa Claus. 


FAO for Food 


Nai Udom is a farmer in Thailand. 
One day in 1950, he went to visit 
ah agricultural fair. One of the fair 
booths had a tank in which tiny, 
strange fish were swimming. “Those 
fish are good to eat,” said a man who 
was standing by the tanks. “Take 
some home with you, and let them 
grow.” 

Nai Udom had never seen such 
fish, and he was curious. He took 
the fish home and tossed them into 
a trough* in his backyard. Then he 
forgot about them. In a few months 
he found he had many more fish 
than he'd started with. Nai Udom 
built a fish pond for them. 

Soon Nai Udom had a few thou- 


sand fish. “What good are all these 
fish if they cannot be eaten?” he 
asked his wife. They screwed up 
their courage and tried the strange 
fish. They tasted fine. 

Nai Udom gave some of his fish 
to friends. And his friends gave 
them to their friends. The little fish 
grew anywhere there was water—in 
ponds, swamps, flooded rice fields, 
ditches, tanks, barrels. They lived 
happily on whatever they found to 
eat—tiny water plants and insects. 

True, the fish never got very big. 
But each pair could produce several 
hundred young a year. So instead of 
eating one big fish, people ate sev- 
eral small ones. 

In a year or so, Nai Udom’s fish 
had multiplied so many times that 
his whole district was getting all the 
fish it needed. 

These little fish are called tilapia. 
Last year five million tilapia were 
given away to farmers in Thailand. 
Each farmer promised to give young 
fish to other farmers. Fish is now an 
important “crop” in Thailand. 

It was FAO which brought tilapia 
to Thailand. FAO is the Food and 
Agriculture Organization of the 
United Nations. FAO is spreading 
tilapia all through the East. Fish are 
an important source of protein. 

Many of the world’s people go 
hungry, for the world does not pro- 





*Means word is defined on page 19. 


duce enough food for all its people. 
FAO’s job is to get people better fed. 
It does this by teaching them how to 
produce more food. 

FAO is at work in 50 countries. 
In some countries it teaches farm- 
ers how to raise fish. In others it 
shows fishermen how to get more 
fish from the sea. FAO experts show 
farmers how to cure cattle of disease. 
They build dams and ditches to irri- 
gate barren land. They show people 
how to keep silkworms, how to 
plant trees to provide timber, how 
to kill mosquitoes and turn ma- 
larial* swamps into farms. 

Those are just a few of the things 
the FAO has done. Its experts don’t 
do the jobs themselves. Instead they 
teach the people of the countries to 
do them. Sometimes they set up 
schools for farmers, fishermen, and 
other food producers. When the 
students have learned their lessons, 
they go back to their villages, and 
teach their neighbors. 

All ever the world, the FAO is 
teaching people to help themselves. 
Whether they’re raising tilapia or 
building dams, the result is the same. 
It is more food for hungry people. 


WHO for Health 


The people of Calcutta, India, 
were terrified. Plague had struck the 
city. Crowded together in tiny 
houses, hundreds of men and women 
died. They had no way to stop the 
plague. They could only pray that 
it would disappear, suddenly, just 
as it had come. 

Plague is carried by fleas which 
hide in the fur of rats. Sometimes 
hundreds of thousands of these 
plague-carrying rats appear in an 
Eastern city. Then no one is safe. 

Plague had struck Calcutta in 
1936. In 1948 it struck again. But 
this time experts were ready to meet 
it. Quickly they found out where 
the rats were coming: from. They 
pumped a deadly gas into the rat 
holes. Thousands of rats were wiped 
out. In a few days the plague had 
been halted. 

The experts who saved Calcutta 
from the plague worked for WHO. 
That’s the U. N.’s World Health Or- 
ganization. Its job is fighting disease 
all over the world. 

Some diseases can be cured by 
using modern drugs, such as peni- 
cillin. But it’s even better to prevent 
disease in the first place. If scientists 
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know what causes a disease, many 
times they can prevent it. (For ex- 
ample, in our country smallpox is 


almost unknown. That’s because 
most. of us have been vaccinated 
against it. And everyone who enters 
the country must have been vac- 
( inated. ) 

Other diseases can be prevented if 
»eople are properly fed. Take the 
disease, beri-beri. It is caused by 
lack of Vitamin B. Beri-beri used to 
be common in Java. The people of 
Java eat mostly rice. Rice contains 
plenty of Vitamin B. But this Vita- 
min B is on the rough outside sur- 
face of the rice. Eastern peoples like 
to polish their rice before they eat 
it. As they polish it, they rub away 
the Vitamin B. Then they develop 
beri-beri because their bodies have 
no Vitamin B. 

WHO experts in Java knew what 
caused beri-beri. They showed the 
suffering people why they were com- 
ing down with it. Now few Javanese 
polish their rice before they eat it. 
Beri-beri is rapidly disappearing in 
Java. 

Malaria is one of the most wide- 
spread of all diseases. People who 
catch it lose their weight and 
strength. They can no longer work 
properly. Often they die. 

Malaria is carried by a certain 
kind of mosquitoes. And mosquitoes 
can be destroyed by spraying DDT 
over their breeding places. WHO 
workers have been spraying thou- 





sands of villages all over the world 
with DDT. The mosquitoes in those 
villages have been killed. And many 
of the people are free at last from 
the horror of malaria. 

No one knows how many people 
in the world suffer from deadly dis- 
eases, from cholera, tuberculosis, 
yaws, malaria, and the rest. A few 
years ago, these people had no hope 
that their diseases would ever be 
cured. Today millions have recov- 
ered. And WHO is racing to help 
the others. The job of making the 
world’s people healthy is frighten- 
ingly big. But WHO brings hope 
that the job can be done. 


The U.N.’s Other ‘‘Hands’’ 


UNICEF, FAO, and WHO make 
up only three of the U. N.’s special- 
ized agencies. There are about a 
dozen of these agencies. In them the 
countries of the world pool their 
knowledge and work together to 
solve their problems. They cooperate 
to battle miseries like hunger, pov- 
erty, and disease. 

But the United Nations also has 
to deal with other kinds of problems. 
These are the problems which occur 
when two countries disagree. Sup- 
pose two nations quarrel over the 
ownership of a piece of land. They 
can try to reach agreement between 
themselves. They can go to war. Or 
they can ask the U. N. to help them 
settle the dispute. 


WHO and UNICEF are working together in the fight against malaria. Here a 
WHO worker sprays temple walls with DDT while a Thai Buddhist priest watches. 
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The U. N. was set up after World 
War II to deal with this kind of 
problem. Today 60 nations belong 
to the U. N. They represent about 
two billion people, four-fifths of the 
world’s population. But they are all 
partners in one goal—helping in the 
effort to solve world problems. The 
biggest of these problems is how to 
keep the peace. 

The U. N. has six main branches 
to do its job. The two most im- 
portant are the General Assembly 
and the Security Council. 

All 60 nations belong to the Gen- 
eral Assembly. In the Assembly 
they discuss their differences and try 
to reach agreement. The Assembly 
has no power to act. It can only sug- 
gest ways to solve disputes. 

The Security Council has more 
power than the General Assembly. 
Eleven nations make up the Council. 
Five of them—the U. S., Russia, 
Britain, France and Nationalist 
China—are permanent members. The 
other six nations are elected by the 
General Assembly for two-year 
terms. 


WHAT THE COUNCIL DOES 


The Security Council deals with 
the problems of how to avoid war 
and keep the peace. It is like a 
referee. If two nations disagree, it 
can decide which is right. 

But suppose a country won't listen 
to the Security Council. Suppose it 
decides to make war, and sends its 
armies to attack its rival. Then the 
Security Council can call on its mem- 
bers to fight against the aggressor. 
In 1950, when the Communists in- 
vaded South Korea, it was the Se- 
curity Council which called on U.N. 
troops to drive them back. 

But the Security Council can’t al- 
ways take action, even if a majority 
of its members wish to. Each of the 
Big Five has the “power of veto.” 
This. means that by voting. “no” ‘it 
can block Council action. Russia has 
often crippled the Council’s work by 
using the veto. Russia was not at 
the meeting when the Council voted 
to act in Korea. 

The U. N. works best when its 
members agree. If nations could 
agree on how to settle their differ- 
ences, there would be no wars. In 
the U. N. member nations can talk 
out their differences. By doing so, 
they may yet learn how to live to- 
gether in peace. 





Yesterday's No. 1 Salesman 


MERICA’S No. 1 salesman in the 
1890s was the mail-order cata- 
logue. Families spent long evenings 
thumbing through it. Page after page 
was filled with pictures of everything 
from axes to zebra paintings. 

People called the catalogue -a 
“Wishbook.” The name is still used 
today, for the mail-order catalogue is 
going strong. For years and years 
Americans have been studying this 
book, then ordering suits, dresses, 
tools, furniture, games, bicycles. 

If you want to see how weve 
changed, compare today’s catalogues 
with yesterday's. The big, fat cata- 
logues are a mirror of our way of 
life. 

For example, a catalogue of 1899 
used 76 pages for horse equipment. 
There were saddles, buggy whips, 
stirrups, riding boots, harnesses, 
blankets, and so on. A catalogue of 
today gives its horse department four 
pages. 


IN THE OLD-TIMERS 


Around 1900 the catalogues were 
filled with buggies, kerosene lamps, 
furniture, patent medicines. There 
were 4 few ads for the “horseless 
carriage.” One said: “Buy it now. It 
is guaranteed to go 100 miles in any 
24-hour period.” 

A 10-pound pail of brook trout was 
yours for 85 cents. A gallon of mus- 
tard cost 35 cents. A pound of the 
best coffee sold for 21 cents. A suit 
with two pairs of pants cost $14.60. 
Overcoats were priced at $2.75. A 
dress “in the latest fashion” cost 90 
cents. A big bike was yours for $11. 

The prices were listed in eye- 
catching big type. But the really 
magic slogan was: “FREE, FREE, 
FREE—Send no money.” That meant 
you could order anything you want- 
ed. You didn’t have to worry about 
not having the money—just then. 
You paid after the order arrived. The 
mail-order company had the worries 
—and customers had the fun. But 
they were honest. Sooner or later 
they paid up. 

“If people hadn't been honést, 
we'd have been out of business,” says 
an old-time mail-order man. 
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The catalogues were full of sur- 
prises. One catalogue of 1899 adver- 
tised solid gold toothpicks. Another 
showed an electric belt. The belt was 
“sure to shake off any headache, 
stomach-ache, or backache.” 

Still another catalogue advertised 
a glass eye—for a horse. “Our glass 
eye will fool anyone—even your 
horse,” read the ad. “Dobbin will 
think he has his eye back again and 
he'll be much happier.” 

Every year Americans wrote thou- 
sands of letters to mail-order com- 
panies. Some asked questions: 


“What's good for a cramp in my 
middle toe?” 

“Will you trade five of my ties for 
five of yours?” 

“How can I stop my baby brother 
from crying all night long?” 

Others wrote about what they had 
bought. One woman said: “I am 
sending back these ducks. I cooked 
them and cooked them. No matter 
how long I cooked them, they’re still 
too tough to eat.” The ducks were 
decoys—the wooden ones that hunt- 
ers used to attract real ones. 

Many customers sent gifts to the 
companies at Christmas. One man 
sent a box of eggs. “These eggs were 
laid by chicks I ordered from you,” 
he wrote. “Thank you for a good 
buy.” 


1902 Catalogue Hits 
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Farmer 


ARMER Geosge! That's the little 

known name which was given to 
one of our country’s greatest heroes— 
George Washington. 

It was his enemies who called 
Washington “Farmer George.” They 
meant that Washington didn’t know 
how to lead an army, or run a gov- 
ernment. They sneered that he was 
only good enough to manage his farm 
at home. But Washington never 
thought the name was an insult. He 
was a good farmer and proud to be 
one. Though he held many important 
jobs, he always longed to be back on 
his farm. 

Back in the 1700s, many Ameri- 
cans lived on farms. Like most 
American boys of his day, Washing- 
ton was brought up to live in the 
country. More than anything else he 
loved the woods and fields near his 
home. 

When he was 16, he started work 
~as a surveyor*®. His job was to help 
survey the five million acres of land 
which belonged to the Englishman, 
Lord Fairfax. Washington liked the 
job and worked hard. From dawn to 
dark he rode over the fields and 
through the woodland, measuring 
out the land. 

By the time he was 17, Washing- 
ton had gone back to school and fin- 
ished his training as a surveyor. But 
then he had to interrupt the career 
he'd chosen. The French were fight- 
ing the British along the frontier. 
Washington joined the British Army. 
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For seven years he gave up farming, 
while he fought the French. 

Meanwhile his half brother, Law- 
rence, had died, and left him the 
famous house and farm of Mt. Ver- 
non. As soon as the war against the 
French was over, Washington went 
back to Mt. Vernon and settled 
down. 

The years from 1759 to 1774 were 
the happiest of his life. He spent his 
time in his own fields. When he took 
it over, the Mt. Vernon estate was 
quite small, and at least half the 
land was covered with woods. Wash- 
ington set out to make his plantation 
rich. 


EARLY RISER 


Every morning he rose at four. In 
winter he made his own fire in the 
library. There he went over his ac- 
counts of the day before. By seven 
he had finished his accounts, had 
breakfast, and was on his horse, rid- 
ing> round the land, showing his 
workers what to do. 

In those days farmers had no out- 
side help. There was no one to show 
them how to improve the land. But 
Washington was a keen student of 
farming and a great experimenter. 
He constantly tried out new ways to 


combine soils and crops and fer- , 


tilizers. He was one of the first farm- 
ers to try rotating*® his crops, a thing 
most farmers do today. 

Farmer Washington also raised 
sheep and cattle. He bred horses. He 





raised tobacco, made flour, and de- 
veloped fishing in the streams which 
ran through his estate. And he start- 
ed many small industries. Under his 
guidance, shoemakers, smiths, car- 
penters, wheelwrights*, masons*, 
charcoal burners, millers, and tailors 
all worked together to make Mt. Ver- 
non almost independent of the out- 
side world, 

With the money he made from Mt. 
Vernon, Washington bought new 
land. In those days, the settlers were 
pushing the Indians farther and far- 
ther west. As the Indians retreated, 


‘white men settled their land. Wash- 


ington — the old surveyor — knew 
which land was best. The farmland 
he bought flourished. By the time he 
died, he owned more than 75,000 


acres. 


ENJOYED LIFE, TOO 


Washington had his pleasures, too. 
He liked to breed horses and race 
them against those of his neighbors. 
He went fox hunting. In the evenings 
he played cards, danced at balls, or 
talked with his friends over a bottle 
of wine. And he was a keen amateur 
architect. He designed a new por- 
tico® over the front of Mt. Vernon, 
and new wings at either side of the 
house. It was Washington who 
turned Mt. Vernon into one of our” 
most beautiful buildings. 

But all too soon Washington's 
happy days at Mt. Vernon came to 
an end. In 1774 the American colo- 
nists. called on him to lead their 
armies against the British. As soon as 
victory was won, Washington hur- 


’ ried back to Mt. Vernon. But not for 


long. Soon the people summoned 
him back to be their first President. 
Washington went unwillingly. He 
never wanted to be President. Only 
his sense of duty made him take the 
job, and hold it for eight years. By 
that time he knew that the infant na- 
tion was secure. Gratefully he turned 
the Presidency over to other hands, 
and hurried back to Mt. Vernon, to 
spend his last years on the fields 
where he had played as a child. 
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When Farmers 
Aren't Free 


HE Communist purchasing agent 

was sitting in an office in Copen- 
hagen, Denmark. He had been sent 
there from Russia to buy butter. 

“So you want to buy butter,” said 
the Danish dealer. “And what will 
you give us for it?” 

“Gold,” the Russian said. 

“Aha,” the Dane said. “Now your 
bosses are trading gold for butter. 
And I know why, too. It’s easy for 
you to get gold. You can drive your 
slave gangs in the gold mines. But 
you can't force your peasants to pro- 
duce food. You've tried to drive 
them as if they were slaves. And 
you've failed. So now you have to 
come to me for food.” 


FOOD SHORTAGE 

The Dane was right, Russia is 
short of food. The shortage is the re- 
sult of ‘the long, silent battle which 
has been going on between the 
country’s peasant farmers and _ its 
Communist bosses. 

The battle started soon after the 
Russian Revolution. When the Com- 
munists first took over in 1917, the 
peasants were pleased. The Commu- 
nists said: “Seize the big estates and 
divide them.” Each peasant then 
owned several acres of farmland. 

Now, farmers the wofld over are 
independent people. They don’t like 
to be bossed around. And they work 
best when they own their land. 

So the Russian peasants were 
happy—at first. They were still poor. 
They still shared their log huts with 
their animals. But they were free. 

Their freedom didn’t last long. 
Within a year or so, the farmer was 
no longer free to sell his crops. The 
government did it. And the govern- 
ment seized grain supplies. The 
peasants fought back. They refused 
to work. When a drought came, 
there was a terrible famine*. Finally 
the government retreated, and the 
peasants went back to work. 


* Means word is defined on page 19. 


Then Stalin became top man in 
Communist Russia. He needed huge 
quantities of food to feed factory 
workers and to trade for goods from 
other countries. So he organized col- 
lective farms. 

In a collective farm, farmers put 
their lands together to make one big 
farm. The idea is that if they all 
work together on a big farm they 
will produce more. Then they divide 
the result. 

However, it didn’t work out that 
way. The peasants soon found that 
they had no share in the farms. Com- 
munist managers were sent in to run 
the farms. The peasants didn’t own 
the land they plowed or the cows 
they milked. By taxes and other 
means the government took most of 
the crops. The peasants had barely 
enough to keep their families alive— 
and sometimes they didn’t have that. 

The peasants fought back. They 
killed their cattle rather than give 
them to the collective farm. They 
damaged machinery. 

The Communists 


took steps to 


smash this resistance. Between five 
and 10 million peasants were shot or 
deported. Millions fled to the cities. 
Those who remained gained only 
one thing. They were allowed a 
small plot of land, rather like a 
kitchen garden, to themselves. 

Stalin thought he had conquered 
the peasants. But since his death we 
have learned that the peasants were 
far from beaten. Russian farming: is 
in terrible condition. 

Between 1916 and 1953 the coun- 
try’s population increased by 35 mil- 
lion. The number of cattle decreased 
two million. There is little milk. 
There is less wheat per person than 
ever before. 


REASONS 


There are several reasons for this. 
The collective farms are badly man- 
aged. They lack equipment, for Rus- 
sian factories have been producing 
tanks not tractors, ammunition not 
fertilizer. But the biggest reason is 
the peasants. Many “do everything 
possible to ruin the collective farms. 
They stay away from work, steal 
government property, damage ma- 
chinery, and hide crops. 

To get more food, Russia’s present 
ruler, Malenkov, has lowered taxes 
a little for peasants and given them 
a little more freedom with their own 
garden plots. But he plans to keep 
the collective farms. So the war be- 
tween the peasants and their Com- 
munist bosses goes on. 

The lesson is clear: Without free- 
dom farmers will not produce food. 





Bureau of Ric.amation 


Our farmers own tneir land. We encourage them to produce by letting them sell 
for what they can get and helping them if prices fall. The U. S. has plenty 
of food. (Farmer in photo is harvesting pinto beans. His crop is a big one.) 
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He’s Got His Points! 


AME a child after a President and 

there’s no telling how far he'll go. 
Why, he may even become President! 
We're thinking of Franklin Delano 
Selvy of Furman University. 

His dad, a former coal miner, named 
him for the late President Roosevelt; 
and apparently Frank is taking it quite 
seriously. For he’s already been elected 


’ president of the senior class at Furman. 


What’s more, Frank may also wind 
up a king—of the basketball scorers. 
Right now, he’s hotter than a mink 
coat in July. 

Last season he averaged 29.5 points 
a game, for a new all-time record for 
major college play. This year he’s set- 
ting an even hotter pace. In his first 
10 games, he scored 381 points, for a 
38.1 average. He hit over 40 six times, 
with a high of 50 against Cincinnati. 

Frank seems certain of breaking 
Clyde Lovellette’s three-year major 
college mark of 1888 very soon. At the 
moment, his total is 1710. 

What gets us about this boy from 
Corbin (Ky.) H. S. is his size. Based 
on his shooting figures, we figured him 
to be at least 7’ tall. Actually, he’s a 
comparative pygmy at 6’ 3”. 

Selvy’s deadliest shot is a one-hand 
jump from outside the circle. He can 
get it away quickly or delay it while 
in the air. That’s what keeps his foes 
guessing. 

Although Frank is best known for 
his basketball, he’s by no means all 
basketball. He’s a first lieutenant and 
platoon leader in ROTC, belongs to 
several campus organizations, and, of 
course, raps the gavel at senior class 
meetings. He’s the soft-spoken type 
who gets things done quietly rather 
than by screaming. He’s a good student, 
too. 

His “favorites” line up as follows: 
Actor—John Wayne, Actress—Ava Gard- 
ner, Singer—Eddie Fisher, Bandleader 
—Sammy Kaye, and Subject—Biology. 

Ambition?—To be a college basket- 
ball coach! Most Thrilling Moment in 
Sports—Furman’s big upset of Duke, 
73-72, two years ago. 

You'll notice that he didn’t volun- 
teer any other information on the game. 
But he couldn’t stop us so easily. We 
asked the Furman publicity man how 
Frank made out in the upset. 

His answer: “Frank scored 36 points, 
half the number made by Duke. We 
think he did pretty well, especially 
since he was only a sophomore at the 
time.” 


SHORT SHOTS ~ 


> Weight, Fellows: Manager Eddie 
Stanky has a cute stunt for keeping his 
Cardinals in shape. He tells each player 
how much he’s expected to weigh upon 
reporting for spring training. 

Those reporting overweight have to 
pay fines at the rate of $2 a pound. 
At the same time, Stanky will pay $2 
for each player making the weight 
limit. The money goes into a fund for 
a team party late in the seasgn. 

Limits for this season range from 160 
pounds for pitcher Stu Miller to 233 
for first baseman Steve Bilko. 
> Basketball coach Dick Barr of Ken- 
dallville (Ind.) High is a stickler for 
the rules. He recently’ kicked seven 
boys off his 10-man varsity squad be- 
cause they broke training regulations. 

Imagine if this happened to Scar- 
borough School in Briarcliff Manor, 
N. Y. This private school has 14 boys 
in its high school section. Ten are on 
the hoop squad, another is manager, a 





twelfth is timer, and the remaining two 
students make up the rooting section. 
>» Fieldy Dize and Donnie Ward of 
Crisfield (Md.) High write that their 
school has a lefty kicker and righty 
passer in Wardie Holland, who kicked 
13 extra points and scored 11 TD’s in 
Maryland’s Eastern Shore League. 

> For’purely personal reasons, we were 
pleased to hear of Sammy Lee’s selec- 
tion as No. 1 Amateur Athlete of 1953. 
We got to know Sammy at the last 
Olympic tryouts and we well remem- 
ber the night he came to dinner. 

He had just put his wife on the S.S. 
United States, bound for Helsinki and 
the Olympic Games. Sammy was 
assuming he’d make the team, but if 


- he didn’t his wife would wind up in 


Helsinki without him! Sammy was 
plainly worried. “What if I don’t make 
the team?” he said. He’d won the Olym- 
pic platform dive in 48, but this was 
52 and he was 32, no youngster. 

His wife was at sea nearly 12 hours 
when a determined Sammy qualified, 
and breathed a sigh of relief, the next 
day. Of course, Sammy proceeded to 
retain his Olympic title. Sammy’s an 
Army doctor, stationed now in Korea, 
which is the birthplace of his parents. 
Congratulations, Sammy! 


—ZANDBR HOLLANDER 









Fun with Food Facts 


America was built on a heritage of hearty 





BREAKFASTS 


Until the turn of 
the century, city 
and country folks 
alike began the 
day with a meal 
which often had 
more than ten dif- 
ferent dishes. 





Modern living has made changes 
in our breakfast habits. But even 
though we eat less, we must be 
sure to eat nutritionally adequate 
meals. A good basic bteakfast 
consists of fruit, cereal, milk, 
bread and butter. Add other foods 
to suit your taste and appetite. 
Never skip breakfast. It supplies 
you with food factors to keep you 
active and alert all morning. 
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The WINNING FOOTBALL COACHES in the 3 BIG 
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CLARENCE (BIGGIE) MUNN 


Michigan State College 
WINNER OF ROSE BOWL GAME 


\ 


CHARLES (BUD) WILKINSON 


Oklahoma University 
WINNER OF ORANGE BOWL GAME 


BOBBY DODD 


Georgia School of Technology 
WINNER OF SUGAR BOWL GAME 

















7 "BOWL" GAMES ON NEW YEAR'S DAY say... 


players to eat 
Oats for breakfast” 


‘Thine great coaches know that their players should 





be in A-1 condition. Such fitness enables them to play the full 


game at top speed—to put on the pressure from start to finish. 


Building stamina and strength begins at breakfast. 
That’s why these coaches advise good hot Quaker Oats 
to start the day. They know that oatmeal gives their players 


more muscle-building protein than any other leading cereal. 


Take a tip from these winning coaches. Help yourself to . 
greater strength and staying power . . . eat a bow! of 


creamy-delicious Quaker Oats every morning. 


QUAKER OATS 


Mother’s Oats and Quaker Oats are exactly the same 
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Citizenship Quiz 


1. “FARMER GEORGE” 


If a sentence is true put a “ next to 
it; if false, put X beside it. Score four 
points each. Total, 20. 


__1l. Washington’s enemies called 


him “Farmer George.” 


__2. Washington thought the name 
“Farmer George” an insult. 


__8. Washington raised cattle and 
sheep and bred horses. 


__4. Washington lived and settled 
down on a farm at Monticello, N. Y. 


__5. Washington loved the woods 
and fields near his home. 


My score 


2. FARMER SLAVES 


If a sentence describes farmers’ lives 
in Communist Russia, mark it C. Other- 
wise mark it N. Score three points for 

, each. Total, 15. 


__1l. Farmers are always free to sell 
their crops. 





__2. Farmers are forced to keep 
the lands together in one big farm. 

__3.°‘Farmers may own only a tiny 
kitchen garden plot. 


__4. The farmers are bossed around 
by the government. 


5. Farmers damage machinery 
and stay away from work. 
My score 





3. THE UNITED NATIONS 


Match each name or abbreviation in 
the upper | column with the correct de- 
scription In the lower column. Score six 
points each. Total, 30. 


__l. UNICEF 

__2. FAO 

__3. WHO 

__4. General Assembly 
__5. Security Council 


a. All 60 U. N. member nations be- 
long to it. In it they discuss their dif- 
ferences and try to reach an agreement. 

b. Its workers bring help from the 
U. N. to the world’s children. : 

c. It consists of 11 members and 
deals with problems of how to avoid 
war and keep the peace. 

d. Its job is to fight disease all over 
the world. 

e. Its job is to get people better fed 


cy 





RATE YOURSELF: 90-100—Good 
work! 80-89—Better than aver- 
age; 70-79 — Fair; Below 70 
—Hew about more work? 





by teaching them how to produce more 
food 
My score 





4. IN THE NEWS 


Check the correct ending to each. 
Score seven points each. Total, 35. 


1, Photo shows the head of an ani- 
mal which terrified natives of 
a. New Guinea. b. South Africa. 
c. British Guiana. 
2. The natives describe the animal as 

a small 
a. bear. 


b. tiger. c. bush dog. 














e N. Y. Times map 

3. Map shows country whose dikes 

were smashed by floods last year. It is 

a. Egypt. b. Belgium. 

c. the Netherlands. 

4. The body of water on 
called the 

a. Adriatic Sea. b. North Sea. 

c. Mediterranean Sea. 

5. Two U. S. pilots recently discov- 

ered unfrozen water at 60 degrees be- 

low zero, Fahrenheit. Water usually 

freezes at 

a. one degree below zero, F. 

b. 32 degrees above zero, F. 

c. 60 degrees above zero, F. 


map is 


My score_ Total score 








Stop, Thief! 


“My uncle has a stage coach 
that had no wheels.” 
Bernie: “What held it up?” 


Lee: 


Lee: “Bandits.” - 
Marshall Bell, James Vernor School, Detroit, Mich. 


Stormy Weather 
Husband: “Rudolf from Russia says 
it’s raining.” 
Wife: “It looks like sleet to me.” 
Husband: “Rudolf, the Red, knows 
rain, dear.” 


Arlene Levin, Massachusetts Avenue School, 
Atlantic City, N. J. 


In a Hurry 
Hiker: “Can I catch the 6:45 train if 
I cut through this field of yours?” 
Farmer: “If my bull sees you, you'll 
catch the 6:15.” 


Sharon Spann, Noble Township School, St. Paul, Ind. 


Regular Depositors 
Brad: “Where do fish keep their 
money?” 
Joan: “I don’t know. Where?” 
Brad: “In the river bank, of course:” 
Donald Packard Jr., Whitman (Mass.) Jr. H. 8. 


Just Starting 
Bobby: “Let me have ten cents’ worth 
of bird seed, please.” 
Storekeeper: “How many birds have 
you, sonny?” 
Bobby: “None. 1 want to grow some.” 
Winifred Perkins, Charlotte H. S., Rochester, N. Y. 


No Other Way 
John: “Can’t you play tennis without 
all that noise?” 
Pete: “Now, how can you play tennis 


without raising a racket?” 
John Clark, Preston Park School, Roanoke, Va. 


Slip-Shod 
Joe: “Which leather makes the best 
shoes?” 
Anna: “I don’t know, but banana 
skins make the best slippers.” 


Betty Minix, Upton School, Douglas, Ga 


Impossible 
Stranger: “Any big men ever born 
in this town?” 
Farmer: “No. Just babies.” 


Shirley Jackman, Broward Elementary School, Tampa, Fla. 


Joke of the Week 


Postal Clerk: “Yes, you have’ plenty 
of postage on your package, madam. In 
fact, you have 3¢ too much.” 

Mrs. Brown: “Gracious, I hope it 
won’t go too far.” 


Sandra Yudis, P. 8. 199, Brooklyn, N. Y¥. 
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What’s in a Word? 


villain. When you think of a vil- 
lainy you probably think of an un- 
pleasant dark-haired man with a 
sneering lip, and a curling mus- 
tache. He’s the character in the play 
who tries to spoil things for the hero 
and heroine, though he usually gets 
“paid back” in the end. 

You would be closer to the mean- 
ing of the word villain if you thought 
of a villain as a farmer. For this word 
originally meant “a dweller on a 
farm.” 

The Latin villa meant a farm and 
all its buildings. (This is how we 
get the name village for a collection 
of buildings.) From villa came the 
French word villain, meaning a 
farmer. 

In the Middle Ages, city people 
felt very superior to country people. 
Country villages were far apart in 


those days. Villagers had little 
chance to see what the rest of the 
world was doing. Few of them were 
educated. And their manners weren't 
very good. So city people looked 
down on them. To a city dweller, 
the average farmer seemed a rough, 
crude kind of person. 

Because city dwellers looked down 
on the farmers, the word villain took 
on the meaning of “low born” and 
“jll-mannered.” Later it was used to 
describe anyone who was evil. And 
it is this meaning of a cruel, evil per- 
son that our English word villain has 
today. The connection with farmers 
has disappeared completely. 





Jean Francois Millet 


Oh, Jean Frangois Millet, 
A peasant he was born. 
He loved his humble life, 
He toiled till he was worn. 


He sketched on brick and wood 
At every chance he found, 
Beside the burning coals 

Or lying on the ground. 


He made his way to towns 
To paint for city men, 

But found it unencouraging, 
So back to wood and glen. 


The simple ways of folk 
Out on the countryside 
Was all he cared to see 
When he went out to ride. 


The quaintness of his kind, 

Which all the peasants were, 

Is shown on every oil. 

They make your feelings stir. 
Elaine Berry, Grade 7 


Emery Park School, Alhambra, Calif. 


Teacher, Richard H. Strand” 












































ENLARGER 


























Here’s an easy way to make extra money . . . with 
ao previous experience necessary . . . and have a 
good time doing it, too. Take pictures of your fam- 
ily .. . friends . . . local events . . . school activities. 
You'll find that everyone will want to buy prints 
—even your local newspaper may be a customer. 


FR equipment puts you in business at little cost. 
The FR “One Shelf Darkroom” or the less expen- 
sive FR Home Developing and Printing Kit con- 
tain everything you need to make top quality 


ONE SHELF 
DARKR 








negatives, and sparkling contact prints. The sensa- 
tional FR Enlarger is easy to use, takes all popular 
negative sizes up to 244,” x 31%”, and folds in a 
flash for easy storing. The FR “Big Picture” De- 
veloping Kit develops and prints your enlargements, 
giving you beautiful, professional-looking results. 


Start now! You be the first in your crowd to prove 
that photography is profitable ... fun... and 
super-easy! See these and other products at your. 
local camera store. 





| "Send for 

; FREE CATALOG | 
on FR Products. 

Just drop us a postcard | 


y With your name, address | 
| and age. \ 


|. THE FR oy 
{CORPORATION 


951 Brook Avenue 
| New York 51,N.¥. | 
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Right “This Way 


Ralph H. Clark, Cedar City (Utah) 
Elementary School, wants to know: 


What should a boy buy a girl on a 
date? 


When a boy asks a girl for a date, 
he should be prepared to pay all the 
expenses for both of them: transporta- 
tion, movie tickets, and sodas after- 
wards, for example. He isn’t expected 
to buy presents for the girl, but he may 
want to buy something like popcorn 
to eat during the movie. 

How much money the boy spends 
depends on the date. If his father is 
driving them to and from a party or 
movie, there won’t be any carfare to 
pay. A skating date may cost more or 
less than a movie. And, if a boy invites 
a girl over to his house to watch TV or 










Illustration less than 
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pholos 


from your graduation portrait 


(or other photograph or snapshot) 
) 20 for $400 postpaid 
only from one pose 


Lovely pictures of you — for friends, 
classmates, relatives — for attaching 
to your college or other applications 
— at a price that makes it easy to give 
or exchange as many as you please. 
Convenient wallet size — 24%" x 314" 
Double-weight portrait paper, finest 
satin finish, for rich, long lasting 
beauty. 


Mail Money- Back Coupon Now For 20 
Friendship Photos from one pose, just 
mail finished graduation picture or 
glossy print with a dollar enclosed. 









Minimum order, $1. 
FRIENDSHIP PHOTOS, | 
Box 24-B, Quincy 69, Mass. | 
Please send me Friendship Photos. | 


I enclose $........ and graduation picture which | 
you will return unharmed. My money back if I’m | 


not delighted. 








play records, he needn’t spend any 
money at all. - 


A girl from Covington (Ga.) Jr. H. S. 


writes: 


Suppose you're walking down the 
street and some boys standing on the 
corner whistle and wave at you. Are 
you supposed to ignorethem, or should 
you wave back and say “Hi”? 


If you know the boys, smile and say 
“Hi’—even if their manners aren’t the 
best in the worl. If you don’t know 
them, you shouldn’t stop and talk. But 
you can always give them a cheerful 
smile as you pass by. That may make 
you feel more comfortable than just 
walking past with your nose in the air. 





Send the best snap- 
shots you have taken 
to Shutterbug Editor, 
Junior Scholastic, 33 
West 42 St., New 
York 36, N. Y. If your 
picture is good, you 
will receive a Shut- 
terbug button. 











“1 GOT IT!” By George Johnston of 
West Trenton, N. J., School for the Deaf. 





| 


BIG WHEEL. Photo taken by Mary 
Brucker of Reedsport (Oregon) School. 


SHUTTERBUGS: Be sure to enclose a 3-cent 
stamp, if you want your photo returned. 








NEW MOVIES 


Mi iTops, don’t miss iiGood. 
“Vi Fair. Save your money. 


wvvYIT SHOULD HAPPEN TO 
YOU (Columbia). Judy Holliday’s latest 
proves to be one of the funniest come- 
dies of the season. Judy plays a shopgirl 
determined to “make a name for ‘her- 
self.” She rents a huge sign in mid-town 
Manhattan and has her name painted 
on it. Before you know it, she has half 
a dozen signs. TV offers pour in. Soap 
and cigarette manufacturers try to get 
her picture on their ads. The Army 
Transport Command votes her “The 
Girl We Would Most Like to Be Up in 
the Air With.” But in the meantime her 
boy friend, a movie cameraman, walks 
out in disgust. She has made “a name 
for herself,” but he doesn’t like what 
her name has come to stand for. 

Jack Lemmon, a youthful TV actor, 
makes his first appearance in movies as 
the boy friend. Chances are you'll be see- 
ing a lot more of him. Peter Lawford is 
smooth and amusing. He plays the soap 
executive who manages Judy’s spectacu- 
lar rise to fame. But it’s Judy herself 
who provides most of the fun in this 
picture. The way she mixes up the Eng- 
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cor FREE BOOK 
\ Explore the wonders of science 
\\ \\ through the micrescepe! 


Big precision Microcraft 
microscope, velvet touch 













lish language -will keep you laughing 
focusing adjustment. 


the whole time. 
: 
- 
Inclination joints, ad- 


justable mirrors. Accurately ground and 
polished optical glass lenses carefully 
synchronized for perfect definition. 
New, improved triple objective tur- 
ret microscope. Exclusive index 
gives complete coverage of large 
subjects. Magnification 50, 150 and 
300 diameters. As low as $8.95. 
Send for your free book today! 


THE PORTER CHEMICAL CO. 
65 Prospect Ave., Hagerstown, Md. 


MICROCRAFT 
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500 POWER 1 495 
MICROSCOPE Peid 
3 OBJECTIVES: 100X — 300X — 500X 


A professional type all metal microscope 
for school, doctor, laboratory, student, ama- 
teur. Body tilts “any angle. Triple turret, 
100x300x500x; 2 wheel focusing adjustable 
substage reflector, high quality Nippon im- 
port, that cemes complete in hardwood case 
together with slides and 96 page book on 
microscopy at the amazing price of only 
$14.95 complete. Money back guarantee. 
Send check or money order Dept. JRM 2. 


CRITERION CO., 331 Church St., Hartford 3, Conn. 














CATALOG 


wan 215 PICTURES FREE! 


. «NEW! DIFFERENT! BEAUTIFUL! 
» For the first: time — impressive pictures 
of your favorite movie stars in peetenstenel 
high gloss finish. Special super-duper 


20 for 25¢ * 50 for 50¢ * 120 for $1 


GREE rune" rica 


DeLUXE PHOTO SERVICE, Dept. D3 
Box 947, Church St. Annex, New York 6, N.Y. 








Buy U. S. Defense Stamps 
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quiz-word PUZZLE 
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This puzzle is based on a famous Ameri- 
can military saying. The instructions give 
you clues to the saying. When you finish 
the puzzle, write out the full saying on 
these lines. 











John 6D 14D was commander of the 
ship Bonhomme Richard during the Revo- 
lutionary War. When asked by the cap- 
tain of the Serapis whether he had struck 
his colors in a sign of surrender, he re- 


plied: 28 A not yet 1A to 324A.” 
. *Quotation word, meaning “started.” 


oO 


. A raised-up barrier at the edge of a 

roof or rampart. 

8. Master of Arts (abbrev.). 

9. Belonging to. 

ll. — — — — in Boots. 

14. Closely,. barely, almost. 

16. Lord High Admiral (abbrev.). 

17. Office of Strategic Services (abbrev.). 

18. Signs which foretell the future. 

20. Thieves. 

22. Thus. 

23. Absent (abbrev.). 

24. Exclamation of satisfaction. 

26. Soft, soothing sound. Noise made by 
a dove. 

28. *Quotation word, a 
“I have.” 

29. Teen Age Book club (abbrev.). 

31. South Southeast (abbrev.). 

32. *Quotation word, meaning “battle.” 

34, What a child plays with. 


1. Bachelor of Arts (abbrev.). 

2. Suffix meaning “one who” as in 
watch — -. 

8. Georgia (abbrev.). 


contraction of 


4. Not down. 

5. Northeast (abbrev.). 

6..*Middle name of our naval hero. 

7. Throw lightly. 

8. Military Police (abbrev.). 

10. Foot (abbrev.). 

12. This cry is used to scare or persuade 
animals to go away. 

13. Latin American dance. 

14. *Last name of our naval hero. 

15. Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
(initials). 

19. Flowing back of the tide. 

20. Part of a plant which is in the earth. 

21. Preserve, keep secure. 

22. South Carolina (abbrev.). 

25. Male pronoun. 

27. A stupid person. 

28. Suffix meaning “one who believes in a 
certain creed,” such as “social — — —,” 

80. It goes in a horse’s mouth. 

81. Timid, bashful. 

33. Depart. 


Answers this week in Teacher Edition; next 
week in your edition. 





Answers to Feb. 10 Quiz-word Puzzle 


ACROSS: Om An -Gridley; 8-or; 9-on; 
ll-harm; 14-awry; te 17- Pw 18- -state: 
20-feeding; 22-mi; 24-of; 26- -are; 
28-Mar.; 29-eat; Ss. 32-ready; 34-and. 

DOWN: 1-Dr.; 2-R.1.; 3-A.D.; 4-W.L.; 
5-S.E.; 6-fray; q-yore 8-oh; 10- -N.Y.; 12- 
rose; 13-muted; ld-attic: 15- when; 19-ads.; 
20-fire; 2l-goat; 22-ma; 25-Fr.; 27-ear; 28- 
may; 30-tea; 31-odd; 33-an. 
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STARRED ¥* WORDS 


Words starred* in this issue are defined here. 


contaminated (kon-TAM-ih-nate-ed). 
Adj. Spoiled or infected by contact. 

famine (FAM-ihn). Noun. Shortage 
of food causing hunger or starvation. 

forum (FORE-uhm). Noun. A meet- 
ing where people discuss current issues. 

malarial (ma-LAIR-ee-al; first and last 
a’s as in ask). Adj. Infected with malaria. 

mason (MAY-s’n). Noun. Person who 
builds with stone, brick, or similar ma- 
terial. 

portico (POR-tih-ko; both o’s as in 
old.) Noun. A kind of porch in which 
its roof is supported by columns. 

rotate (ROH-tate). Verb. To turn or 
revolve something. To rotate crops 
means to plant a field with one crop 
for one year, and with another crop 
the following year. 

surveyor (sur-VAY-er; ur as in urn), 
Noun. Person who measures and de- 
scribes areas of land. 

trough (rhymes with cough). Noun. 
A box-like container commonly used to 
hold food or water for farm animals. 

wheelwright. Noun. A person who 
makes and repairs wheels. 















‘Whod believe / was ever 
embarrassed by PIMPLES |” 









New! Clearasil Medication 


STARVES 
PIMPLES © 


SKIN-COLORED 


HIDES PIMPLES WHILE IT WORKS 








Doctors’ clinical tests prove this new medica- 
tion especially for pimples really works. In skin 
specialists’ tests on 202 patients, 9 out of every 
10 cases were cleared up or definitely improved. 


Amazing starving action. CLEARASIL actually 
starves pimples because it helps remove the oils 
that pimples * ‘feed” on. And CLEARASIL’S anti- 
septic action stops the growth of bacteria that 
can cause and spread pimples. Skin-colored to 
hide pimples and end embarrassment. Grease- 
less, stainless... pleasant to leave on day and 
night for ustinterrupted medication. 
America’s largest-selling specific pimple 
medication... because CLEARASIL has helped so 
many boys, girls and adults. GUARANTEED to 
work for you as it did in doctors’ tests or money 
back. 59¢ and 98¢. Atcall druggists. 

_SPECIAL OFFER. Send name, address and 15¢ in 
“coins or stamps for generous trial size to Eastco, 
Inc., Box 12CJ, White Plains, N. Y. Offer 
expires April 17, 1954. 
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Every day, TOOTSIE ROLL, America’s favorite 
candy, goes to school with happy boys and girls. 


DELICIOUS + CHOCOLATY + LONG LASTING 


A tasty lunch box treat... after school treat. 
Any time is a good time for a TOOTSIE ROLL 


! = On Sale at All Candy Counters... 
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. «+ Still Only 5c 
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... just melts in your . We — milky ... chewy ... just 
mouth; 6 individually x — delicious. 6 individually 
wrapped pieces—5Se. ‘i wrapped pieces—5c. 
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Off the Press 


Educational Wastelands, by Arthur E. 
Bestor. University of Illinois Press, 
Urbana, Ill. 226 pp., $3.50. 


This volume, sub-titled “The Retreat 
From Learning in Our Public Schools,” 
is a thoroughgoing and carefully rea- 
soned indictment of current curriculum 
practices in the public schools. A year 
before publication of this book, Dr. 
Bestor called upon his colleagues in the 
American Historical Association to join 
with scholars in other learned societies 
to wrest control of the curriculum from 
the “interlocking directorate of profes- 
sional educationists.” The latter are pro- 
fessors of education and school admin- 
istrators who have assumed command 
of teacher training and who by various 
deceptions are imposing the “arrant 
nonsense” of a “life adjustment pro- 
gram” on the schools. 

Dr. Bestor declares that anti-intellec- 
tuals have taken over the public schools. 
He believes that the traditional disci- 
plines—history, mathematics, foreign 
languages, grammar, English literature 
and composition, the sciences—are be- 
ing destroyed. He sees the movement 
toward “trivial” courses as “subversion” 
of liberal education. The educationists, 
according to Dr. Bestor, are denying 
public school students the “kind of in- 
tellectual training [that] will produce 
men and women capable of thinking 
clearly and accurately.” He accuses 
them of offering a “cheap and shoddy 
substitute” and of “perpetuating aris- 
tocracy” by denying that the “over- 
whelming majority of our children” can 
profit from a liberal education. 

Since his only mention of practical 
experience in the high schools is his 
recollections of the happy days in the 
1920’s when he was a pupil in the Lin- 
coln School of Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia, educationists may wonder about 
the extent to which Dr. Bestor has fa- 
miliarized himself with the changed 
population of the secondary schools in 
the past few decades. 

He analyzes the major statements of 
educational policy which are influencing 
curricular adjustments. He criticizes se- 
verely the failure of appointive authori- 
ties to include adequate representation 
on commissions of university scholars. 

State certification requirements for 
teachers are seen by Dr. Bestor as one 
of the first bulwarks to be breached if 
the hold of educationists on the schools 
is to be broken. He would substitute for 
education course requirements a system 
of limited and advanced certification, 
and state-wide examinations, based on 
the subjects which the candidates want 
to teach. 

Although intemperate in part, Dr. 
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Bestor’s call for the restoration of the 
liberal arts should earn the respect of 
all who are concerned with sound in- 
struction in the public schools. Subse- 
quent inquiry may convince his col- 
leagues that changes in the curriculum 
have not been conceived from above 
but are being forced by the practical 
realities of day-to-day teaching. 


India and the Awakening East, by Elea- 
nor Roosevelt. Harper, N. Y. 237 pp., 
$3. 

Here is a thoughtful introduction to 
life in the Middle East and the Indian 
sub-continent by a traveller who kept 
her eye on the life of the people, though 
greeted everywhere by officialdom. On 
this trip, Mrs. Roosevelt interested her- 
self in the progress of women, particu- 
larly in Moslem countries where purdah 
is only now giving way to unveiled 
women who are participating more ac- 


tively in political life. She observed, too, 


the inroads being made by modern 
techniques in agriculture and industry. 
On a less encouraging note, she sensed 
the charged emotions which block rea- 
sonable solutions to differences be- 
tween the Arab states and Israel, and 
between India and Pakistan. Mrs. 
Roosevelt believes that the East is 
awakening, and she looks to continued 
economic aid and technical assistance 
from the West to forestall the pressure 
of Communists. 

As is usual in books by Eleanor 
Roosevelt, there is the personal touch 
which makes much of the reading a de- 
light. We were not surprised to learn 
that she taught young women the Vir- 
ginia reel to Pakistani music. Nor did 
we fail to perceive the insight into the 
problem of teeming India where brooms 
had no handles because “it was easier 
to replace a worn-out human being 
than to pay for a handle for his broom.” 

This book is based on a quick. tour. 
But it affords us an understanding of 
Asian problems that some who have 
stayed longer have not acquired. 


Science for Today's Children. Thirty- 
Second Yearbook Number. The Na- 
tional Elementary- Principal. National 
Education Association, Washington, 
D. C. 311 pp., $3 (soft covers). 


Reflection on the kinds of questions 
which youngsters ask will suggest that 
there is a place for science teaching on 
the elementary level. Those who be- 
lieve that the elementary school curricu- 
lum is already crowded are answered 
by advocates of science teaching who 
point to the many ways in which sci- 
ence can be integrated with other sub- 
jects. 

Gathered in this yearbook of 61 arti- 
cles are materials which will encourage 
teachers to undertake meeting the sci- 
ence needs of their charges even though 
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their own training in science is meager. 
There are chapters on classroom experi- 
ences in science (e.g., “Do Stones 
Grow?” “Teaching About Rust in the ~- 
Third Grade,” etc.), methods of teaching 
science, using community resources, 
equipment and materials, etc. 


Gravel Gold, by Harriett H. Carr. Ariel 
Books, N. Y. 186 pp., $2.75. 


The search for gold has always been 
an avenue to exciting history. When it 
is combined with the gold paid for gro- 
ceries and hardware in the Colorado 
mining country of the late 1850's, the 
story takes on another dimension. In 
this novel intended for the junior high 
school audience, Miss Carr, who-has 
a keen eye for authentic detail, has cap- 
tured the flavor of the early West. 
Young Will Eaton’s experiences in the 
gold fields in pioneer towns are sparked 
by crisp dialogue and enough adventure 
to win any action-bent youngster. 

—Howarp L. Hurwitz 





HALLMARK HALL OF FAME 


Students of history and English both 
will find interest and stimulus in Hall- 
mark Hall of Fame Contest, sponsored 
by Hallmark Cards in Scholastic Maga- 
zines. 

All junior and senior high school stu- 
dents (7th through 12th grades) are 
eligible to enter. For the best essays of 
not more than 100 words on the sub- 
ject, “I nominate for the Hallmark Hall 
of Fame ...,” cash prizes totalling 
$3,500 are offered to 116 winners, plus 
additional awards for winners’ schools. 
The persons nominated must be actual 
historical characters, living or dead, 
who have contributed in some way to 
civilization—through art, science, gov- 
ernment, religion, or other fields. The 
persons whose lives are presented each 
Sunday on the Hallmark radio and TV 
programs are typical. 

Closing date is March 29, 1954, and 
winners will be notified by mail. For 
complete information and rules, see the- 
Hallmark announcement in™the Febru- 
ary 3 issue (also in March 10) of Scho- 
lastic Magazines. 


A.A.U.N. CONTEST 
The 28th annual high school contest 
on the United Nations will be held 
March 25, 1954, in many local high 
schools throughout the country. Spon- 
sored by the American Association for 
the United Nations, it consists of a writ- 
ten examination on the U. N. and re- 
lated problems. Top prizes of trips to 
Europe and Mexico are offered, in ad- 
dition to many college scholarships and 
state prizes. Free study kits are avail- 
able. For full information, address Miss 
Marion Jackson, A.A.U.N., 345 East 

46th St., New York 17, N. Y. 
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